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Khrushchev will regard the Vienna talks as far. more 
important than a probing of the President's views. In 
discussing forei^i relations in general, Krushchev will 
expound the Soviet uine on peaceful coexistence, stressing 
in particular the need for both sides to avoid actions 
**iich could produce nuclear war and the thesis that the 
IB must draw appropriate conclusions from the growth of 
Soviet pc*«r. He will^seek specific agreements, and will 
expect that the conference outcome will set the pattern 
for Soviet diplomacy * for some months to come. Khrushchev 
wuld prefer that the talks end on a note of accord, and 
may make .sane conciliatory gestures for this reason. But 
his attachment to this aim will depend primarily on the 
outcome of the talks on major issues. Probably Khrushchev's 
foremost aim will be to obtain some coranitment to. hold 
resumed negotiations on ' Berlin and Germany. Short of a 
catagorical rejection of any further negotiations on Berlin, . 
Khrushchev would probably be willing to accept considerably . 
less than his optimum demands on conference arrangements. 
Khrushchev's approach to disarmament questions is less 
prfolctable.' but the; possibility of modif icatLons in the 
priesent rigid Soviet position on a test ban agreement or 
general disarmament cannot be exfcluded. '. 

Introduction ; * 

x - The Vienna talks will be the culmination of a procession of Soviet 
approaches—' some made as early as .last Norvenber— for a neeting 
between Chairman Khrushcheiv and President Kennedy. This record leaves 
little doubt of Khrushchev's keen interest in the meeting. 
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The record also contains clear pointers to t!he topics the* 
Soviet leader will want to discuss. He will stress the n eed— , 

* (a) to arrive at an* early, negotiated "interim? 'settle- 
ment of the Berlin question; /' 

(b) to reach an. understanding qci various issues relating . 
to disarmament and security, . . 

(c) to "slow- down" the arms face, 

(d) to bMerU^-Soviet relations on tijejnriifciples of. * 
f, peaceful coexistence" Soviet style, and 

(e) to expand US-Soviet trade. < 

Khrushchev may also Invite the "President to visit the Soviet 

Ihion, and despite his Intimations to the contrary ,\ may raise the 

questions of CuKa and Laos. . Aid, of course, he will wish to sound 

out President Kennedy as a 'leader, to test the man against impres-'. 

sions and hypotheses formed by Soviet diplomats and propagandists. 

■» .* * * 

While this much is clear, these matters are of such scope and . 
elasticity that they give Khrushchev considerable leeway in deciding 
how to play his cards. Before examining ^ these particulars, it is 
useful to analyze several, trends in Soviet poli^\£iich will hawe a, 
bearing on Khrushchev's approach to thfe conference. • 

Trends and Pressures in. Soviet- Policy 

Soviet diplomacy over the past year has .shewn marked incon- 
sistencies. Ihese inconsistencies have been partly the result of im- 
mediate circumstances, but in almost evexry instance they, alsa reflect 
certain deeper, inherent features of present-day Soviet foreign policy. 

In tiie first. instance,' "fieadbildty 11 is tteVhall^nark of 
Khrushchev's style. This fleadbility .takes shape in several ways. 
But most pertrlnmt here, is the* tactic 'of alternating assertive and 
detente phases in the expectation that, the West can be Inrtirpd to 
yield positlcxis peacefully -tfirb^gji negotdoations. in a period of detente' 
^^;^ Q- by ^irtiie^of : the. pressures ithat led up to it. ; Khrushchev 1 s handling 
"^ •**"•"*■■ ^ in these 
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Beyond this contrived ambivalence, there is also a true Incon- 
sistency. in Khrushchev's, diplomacy which has been Increasingly dis- 
eerrfible In recent years. ' The implications of the nuclear age, die . 
political Isolation An- which Stalinfs rigid policies placed the USSR ^ 
and the canonist movement, and Internal requirements of the Soviet 
regiio^ compelled Stalin's successors to develop a new look in foreign 
policy— a strategy based on minimizing the risks of nuclear war, 
■v consolidation of Soviet holdings' in Eastern Europe;, a paternalistic 

alliance (where possible): with the, forces of nationalism in the 
' underdeveloped world, a generally gradualist approach to the goal of 
. bringing canonist parties to power, and more open and normal state 
relations between the West* and the USSR. 

On the other hand/ the USSR's acquisition of a growing strategic 
strike force and Increasing economic power have lent a new, assertive 
impulse to Soviet policies in recent years. Khrushchev maintains 
that the change in the world "correlation of forces" to the USSR's 
" advantage should compel 5 the West, to. recognize the "reality" of ir- ' 

revocable canonist- rule in Eastern: Europe, to ''normalize" such 
' anomalies' as .West Ber^n and the aoecognlzed status of East Germany, 
" and to refrain from ''coxnter-revblution" (intervention) in the face 
of ccc&uniatr advances c^^lde ,the= bloc; 

* Both-qf - tHese trends ^are 1 compatible with the Soviet understanding 
of that »i»**** coBcq>t,^pea<»M^coexistencev And Khrushchev would- 
like to have :the best of each, tie seems to. hope that by incessant 
though xelatively inprovocative pressures- (primarily political) .he 
can cxr^lidate and\eKtend -Soviet iriffrynce. ..particularly & *** VPfc*' 
d^velxip^world^i^ 

pressures do arouse adverse reactions; .he csn^ nrlnliBf im the .military 
risks; (in relations -vltfc ithe IB) • a^ t^;politi<^^UabUities^(in 
relations with na rlftnalsis t neutral gutfeui » «it 8>. . But. a lmjanioas 
Vblaxiing bf;these&apn^^ * 

• - '- triHfay ; ^*^ rt T^g '^ Sovi^^diplonacy.' .Ower the la* run. these two 
trends bold 't ^ fn w ^y tffftir^t tr ^ir^ctw far- Soviet, r elati o n s : 

;--'with' the;foee':wDrldV^ ' ; .-_ ■'.:■■ '".":*" '" 

;: . ^r^fHnaily,* evei deeper cbntraolctiacw tlxw 

Soviet leaders playias/rulers: of tlifc 
■■'■■ - «orld; '+ "- 3h :t&s * fcsstiss i©l£&a*eir primary :concerns are the security . 
^i -and tfe poiitical^eca"*^ - *&}*!£■ „ 

lmulses these coocims^l^ d r awwrrlhert 

%?}*i.-~MUftbA ty rti^V^r^H^^-imd ;icwJ.ties assumedby : the JBSR^s 
~ , center of Trhe bloc analccmiinlst' movements This fact is most ?* 

• conspicuous /in Soviet -relations with •Canonist China, . not - only 
: ; ibaause of mn^'cbllgatiohs but because Peiping's dvrtlfftg e from 
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the left to Soviet leadership of the canonist wsrld imposes upon the 
Soviet leaders a need to prove their militancy if they are to hold 
the support of other canonist parties* At the heart of the natter 
are the conflicting national interests of the USSR and Oram wris t 
fMtm (as defined by their connunist rulers) and the difficulty of 
reconciling the divergent policies and views of these two canonist 
superpowers in a political system based on the proposition that 
there is a. single source of authority and truth. 

. -* Pressures arising out of the Sino-Soviet dispute have been an 
important consideration behind the assertlveness characterizing 
Soviet foreign policy over the past year. They may well influence 
Khrushchev's behavior at Vienna. Still, Canonist China by no means 
has a veto-- whether direct or-indirect— over Soviet policies. 
In. recent months, the USSR has continued to pursue policies which, " 
in several specific instances, run directly counter to Chinese 
Canonist .interests. V 

This ambivalence is nowhere better illustrated than at. the 
'Geneva test ban negotiations. There is little doubt that Mascow's 
desire to inhibit Canonist China's acquisition of nuclear weapons 
has been one important reason why the Soviets have seriously enter- - 
tained the idea of a. supervised nuclear test ban. -.And there is 
equally little doubt that Pelping's ambition to become a.nuclear -" 
power is one important reason why toe prospects for. a. ties t> ban. agree- 
ment have dimmed during the resumed' session of die. conference. ; . 

. w . . - , ■ .._*■» ■' • _ 

General Approach' •'• * 

Despite' the agreement to keep the' Vienna meejrtag "informal; . : -' • 
Khrushchev will regard these talks aa far more important tiiah' a mere . 
probing of President Kennedy's views. Hii: own position con vin c e* y . 
mm of the importance of having toe ear of the man in charge, ^ahd " \ ~ 
he wili want to impress upon the President his views as to hew US- = . 
Soviet relations, and the affairs of the world,, should be governed. 
He probably/wlll seek specific agreements ,;if only to prove to his...; - 
on audience that Ms. sumjdt. diplomacy pays off. ..And he w£lU 
expect that the conference outcome—, both, the particulars and the^ '. 
general atauspueie will set , toe. pattern -for the style of, Soviet- * 
diplomacy fee seme months to come. .v : . -". .- • ■-.'*. 

• .-•■ « - -. .V«- -•>'/''-• ••".'■.•-■' ' v ■-■ "••"■■ '■'".-■■'"•.■./-*■"*•. ' ' '*'■ ""- ".-:■''*'■"'*•' % - . 
IQnaahchev will come to Vienna In a <xnfj<jpnt mood; hi 8 ccn-*- '*' 
fldence ewtU^by toe svfets is* Laos, ia Cuba; "and fcVri^«pace, 
ind^thTiSii^fc!^^ 
to overeatlaate this 'confidence. Kbrushchevls vacillation .:;.. 

;■ .^.- .- ..;.'• vy.;.- ■;-.'•:, ..£•_..; *'.. -' •'•il*- .;•>; ':-. .. : ' •' -■■■ <"•'..* ■• '. -" /. ^ - ' v ' ' 
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over pressing the Berlin Issue during the past; year Indicates an 
awareness of the potential dangers involved., He migfrt well feel that 
* vigorous US response to a sharp Soviet challenge on Berlin would be 
more likely, not less so, In the wake of Cuba and Laos. There is also 
convincing evidence of Moscow 1 s concern over its exposed position in 
Cbba, the growing US-Indian rapprochnent, and increased US defense 
expenditures. ' In addition, Khrushchev has his owi problems within the 
bloc— with Conmunist China and Albania— and/internal problems 
as well. . 

IXiring the talks, Khrushchev might, for effect, strike a note 
of anger and bluster— particularly In response to strong language 
on sensitive issues. But it seems likely that he will generally 
assuoe an attitude ofi reasonable firmness, coupled with a pitch for 
improved US- Soviet relations. 

. . Khrushchev would prefer that the talks end on a note of accord, 
that they coovey the beginning of a- new period of relaxed international 
tensions. (However ; mindful of the Sino-Soviet polemics of last v 
year, Khrushchev will not be prepared to\go so far .in this regard as 
he did following his talks with President Eisenhower..) In addition to * 
other, more general, considerations i#iich are cited above, he . * 
* probably believes that, a detente atmosphere would, establish a 
political deterrent of sorts to forceful US action against Cuba, and 
against Laos ^in" the event the current negotiations. break dowi. He 
might also hope that this atmosphere would take some of the steam 
out of an expanding US arm£ program; And, while not .essential, an 
atmosphere of US-Soviet accord would harmonize with the type of Party 
Program Khrushchev evidently plans to present at the CPSU Gsngress 
next October (*rtiich it is anticipated will emphasize consumer welfare, 
and ultimate coamunist victory through economic ccxEpetition^and. 
peaceful coexistence). 

Khrushchev might be prepared to make some conciliatory 
gestures for the sake of outward liarnmy; he might /even: have "^aved 
up" some lesser concessions -for this purpose. But his attachment to 
harmony will not be without conditions;' it w^ll depend to a large 
extent on the outcome of the talks- on the majpr substantive issues. 


Specific lamips' : ~z'i\ .- 

' Berlin and Gerfaany . Probably fcffjjffiffi 
be to obtain soma romri tmsnt to resune negotiations oil Betiin and 
Gefcrassiy.. ^buttress his position, he will probably reaffirm Soviet ; 
detenrfraHon^ conclude; if necessary, a separate treaty with^the 
East Germans, and he will not refrain from generalized warnings about 
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the consequences of 'such action. But he will stress the Soviet ttiion's 
desire to "solve" the Berlin question peacefully, through negotiations. 
Indeed; there is little doi&t.that negotiations represent Khrushchev's 
preferred approach. In the Soviet view, even a relatively limited 
negotiated agreement-- provided it left the door open for further 
Soviet^ action at some future date— would be preferable to the un- 
certainties, and potential dangers, of unilateral Soviet action, 

Khrushchev will restate the mmrimin Soviet position; the con- 
clusion of a "too Germanies" peace treaty on thebasis of **iich West 
Berlin would be converted into a "free city." If the iiiscussions 
delve deeper Into the substance of the Soviet demands, Khrushchev 

• wiU projjably .outline a proposal along the lines of the May 9, 1960, 
aide mgnoire , that is, an "interim agreement" containing first-step 
ldtaitetJLonFbn Allied rights in West Berlin and designed as' well to 
enhance the international status of the East German regime. He 
migjit soften some of these provisions in an effort, to induce agreement 
on another round of negotiations . 

^ It seems likely that Khrushchev will table a formal proposal 
for convening an East-West summit conference on Berlin and G e rma ny , 
If Khrushchev meets with a categorical rejection of any further talks 
*on Berlin, this will occasion an angry response which might well set 
a the tone for the rest of the talks. Short of this, there would 
.probably be considerable flexibility in Khrustehev's position. He 
\ 'would like to get arfirm commitment to hold a conference this year; 

• but he would be willing to settle for general agreement on a con- 

. ference in the late fall of this year, after the Party Congress in 

• .October. Also, he would probably agree, to expand the conference 
agenda to include- other issues and he migfrt not insist on holding the 
conference on the sunnit level. Khrushchev might even be satisfied 
with an equivocable US response to the proposal for a conference of 
this kind. 

.•''■' ? ' 

DisaCTwrnrnt and Security tfatters . Khrushchev's. approach to 
d1 armament and related questions is less predictable. He will % 
almost certaiifly dwell on thes£ matters at some length, intending to 
set the^ stage for the fortfroctelng US-Soviet bilateral talks on dis- 
armament. He will maintain that the bilateral talks should deal 
with matters of substance and not just procedure. He will stress, 

• probably with real conviction, the need for disarmament and for the 
US and Soviet Uhion to make every effort to avoid a nuclear war. He 
will also express what is problably a genuine concern over the pos- 
sible proliferation of nuclear weapons, and the burdens of the aims .*■ 
race. He may use the occasion of privacy to indicate misgivings ♦ 

\Sbout^ Coomunist China's emergence as a nuclear power. 
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, But the specifics of Khrushchev's future position are not clear. 
Regardi^ Ttoscow* s current tactics at the nuclear test ban talks ft 
is unclear whether they are designed merely to strengthen its 
bargaining position, or represent a firm decision not to conclude a 
separate agreement on a test ban. Very likely there is some in- 
decision in the osrrent Soviet attitude. If the Soviets have decide d 
against a test ban treaty, it is doubtful that Khrushchev will so 
indicate directly during the Vienna meeting; he would* prefer to have 
the US assure the onus of breaking off the test ban talks. (There 
are indications, however, that Khrushchev might argue that a test 
ban agreement, because of the extensive inspection requirements of 
the US and 1K, will have to be related in some fashion to an agree- 
ment or negotiations on broader disarmament issues.) But if this 
decision has not been made, he may hope to bqrgain with the President 
over sera of the remaining unresolved difference^. In this case/ he 
might agree to modify the Soviet demand for a three-man directorate;,, 
there' is some evidence that the Soviet delegation to the test ban 
talks wishes to do so. * : 

In discussing general disarmament, Khrushchev will try to 
inpress upon the President the virtue of the Soviet single- treaty 
approach to "general and- complete disarmament." He may stick rigidly 
to the Soviet position that this approach must be- the basis for 
any resumed negotiations on general disarmament. But he may wish to 
sound out the President about the possibility of negotiations on 
*rt*at he must realise to be a more realistic disarmament package 
proposal, particularly one geared to the , ,f Nth country" problem. 
Such a propopal could take the fonnof a separately negotiable . 
1 •£ irst-stpge" agreement linked in only a declaratory sense to the 
goal of general arid complete disarmament. Or, the Soviets might 
propose that negotiations on cccplete disarmament be conducted 
parallel with talks on other proposals. In any event, Khrushchev 
would probably be interested in hearing. \Avatever new ideas the US 
may have concerning toeasurtes to check the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Peaceful Coexistence . . Ih this first encounter with the . , 
President, Khrushchev should- be particularly disposed to expound the 
Sbviet fchiiosopby on East-West relations.. This will include, at a 
minimum, the standard line on peaceful coexistence: that the 
existence of two /wo Id systems is. an established fact; that these, two 
systems mist resdlve their differences and prove **ich~ is superior 
through peaceful, econmrfc mfeans, and hot by wars between states; 
that there can be no interf erence in the affairs of another state 
(i.e. f the Wfest must respect the authority of . ^established ccnnwnist 
'regimes) ; but chat there can be no cessation of the ideological • 
.struggle .(I.e. , connunist subversion)/ as this is an objective law 
of history transcending the level of relations between states. ~ 
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But Khrushchev will go beyond this familiar dialecti ca l 
rationalization of inperialist intent and self -survival in the nuclear 
\age. He will wish to establish the thesis that the US must draw ap- 
propriate conclusions fr om the. growth of Soviet power. In particular, 
he will maintain that the Wester acceptance, of the permanence and 
legitimacy of the satellite regimes of Eastern Europe is a sine qua 
non of tranquil East-West relations . He .will- present parallel argu- 
ments for a "solution" of the West Berlin problem. 

• . ■ * ■ ' * 

Khrushchev may not choose to bring up the question of Cuba, 
but if he does, he will probably raise it in- connection with these 
connotations of peaceful coexistence. " If so, he will warn the. 
President of the dangers to peace involved in armed intervention in 
Cuba. But Khrushcehev will be careful to avoid any eabarrassing, 
specific cannitment to. render Castro all-out military support. 
Instead, he will take' the line presented in his letter of April 22 
that US intervention in Cuba could justifiably, and might well, 
provoke similar, action by the USSR along its periphery. Fealizing 
Soviet inability to give Castro's Cuba effective military support 
short of running grave risks of nuclear war (which in the final 
analysts he would have no intention of doing) , Khrushchev will 
concentrate on maximizing the political prize for any overt US 
action. 

Khrushchev will probably maintain that as another consequence 
of the- growth of Soviet power, the canonist bloc should have a 
voice equal to that of the West in international councils. The 
question of the'; USSR' s "troika" proposal for administering inter- 
national' organizatipns will inevitably arise in this coroectlon, or 
in connection with the .test ban felks. Khrushchev adght vociferously 
voice his determination to press this proposal until it is fully 
accepted: But.it would be a mistake to assure that the Soviet 
position on this question is immovable. The Soviets almost certainly 
expect this fight to be lengthy— one that will require conprouises 
along the road if it is to be successful. And they will be-pre-^ 
pared in the end to abandon their extreme demand if they become ' 
convinced that it will antagonize rather than win the neutralists 
to their side. To date, the Soviets have been notably tmsuccessful 
in securing neutralist support — which is essential— for this 
proposal. . ■.'■.' .."•." . 

Laos. Apart from probable cautions concerning the consequences 
of SEAflTKtervention in Laos, any points Khrushchev chooses to 
raise regarding the Laotian situation viill b£ cond it i oned by the 
course of negotiations in Geneva and Ban Namone. (?) For this reason, 
an estimate now of Wxcushchev' s position -on this major issue is 
particularly imprudent. 
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* There is a possibility that Khrusftcfccv might concede one or 
two nonressentlal points on the Laotian question (the Soviets have 
a fair amount of leeway) If he were'presaed and felt that such con- 
cessions would p rom ote an amicable" outcome of -the Vienna conference. 

Other-Issues. On his own initiative, or lxi response to US 
initiatives regarding other US-Soviet bilateral issues, Khrushchev 
might well raise the various standing Soviet proposals for expanded 
economic relations— in particular, die e xten sion of. US credits • 
and ODSt-favored-natlon treatment to the USSR. 
■ ' . • . ■ * • 

Unless the talks take an acrimonious, turn, Khrushchev might 
seek to promote an atmosphere of accord by making some conciliatory 
gesture on a lesser issue. He might agree to a US initiative on 
bilateral relations, retool some earlier US proposal on bilateral 
cooperation in scientific or. medical endeavors (though probably not 
in the exploration of outer space) , or invite President Kennedy 
to visit the Soviet Union (though the.CPSU Congress and the Berlin 
question would pose vexing problems of timing to Khrushchev) . 


•Wit 


Finally, with the eyes of the world on Vienna, Khrushchev 
.night regard the meeting as .an appropriate- occasion for some 
dramatic step intended to . demonstrate Soviet progress or peaceful 
intent. This might mean a new space shot; and it is another reason 
for some Sovietinitiatlve in the field of disarmament. ' 
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